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THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON CHILD LABOR 


O one could have foreseen in the late 1930's, as 
| \ | we surveyed our army of unemployed youth, that 
within a few years not only young people but mere 

children would again be in demand in the labor market. 

Perhaps the most graphic way of telling the story of 
what is happening is to give a few of the many items that 
have come to our attention in recent months. These sug- 
gest the great increase in child labor, the conditions under 
which children and young people are working, the diffi- 
culties of labor departments in maintaining standards—and, 
above all, the tragic results that follow when immature 
youngsters are employed contrary to recommended stand- 
ards and often in violation of the laws designed to protect 
them. 

A 13 year old boy died yesterday of injuries suffered 
when he was drawn into a dough-mixing machine. The 
owner of the bakery said the boy started to scrape dough 
from the machine while it was running and the machinery 
caught his arm.—Chicago Tribune, February 6, 1943. 


* * * 


Working on a nearby farm because of the labor shortage, 
a 13 year old boy lost his arm when, in a moment of relaxed 
vigilance, the sleeve of his sweater became entangled in a 
threshing machine. Hospital physicians said his condition 
was serious.—Philadelphia Inquirer-Public Ledger, Novem- 
ber 18, 1942. 

* * * 

A 16 year old boy, referred to a position as checker in a 
laundry by the School Board, 
was put to work at the centrif- 


bundles. A quilt he was carry- 
ing caught in the drier and his 
right arm was snapped off.— 
Cleveland Press, October 8, 
1942. 

* * * 

Just before Christmas, a 16 
year old boy from Vermont, 
living in New Britain, Connec- 
ticut, was crushed to death 
while cleaning the hoistway of 
an elevator in the factory where y : 
he worked. He had been em- Sy bss 
ployed for two months from 7 ' ee 
at night until 7 in the morning. 
His employer was charged 
with four violations of the 




































































employment of a minor after 10 p.m., more than nine hours 
a day, and in a hazardous occupation.—New Britain Herald, 
December 26, 1942. 


* * * 


In one shrimp ‘‘raw house” on the Atlantic Coast, 25 
children under 14 years of age and 7 children 14 and 15 
years were found empioyed. The youngest were 8 years old. 
School officials complained that attendance fell off sharply 
when there was work to be done in the fish houses and 


_ that many children, after a few such absences, later with- 


drew from school entirely.—The Child (Federal Children’s 
Bureau), December, 1942. 
* 


* * 


Children as young as 10 years were found capping 
strawberries in a cold-storage plant. Twenty-four children 
10 to 15 years started work at 3 a.m. and capped berries 
until 7 a.m., when they stopped to eat breakfast and go to 
school. Some of the children stayed out of school entirely 
during the strawberry season and worked from 3 a.m. until 
3 p.m.—The Child (Federal Children’s Bureau) , October, 
1942. 


* * * 


A survey by the Connecticut Labor Department of junior 
and senior high school students in four cities revealed wide- 
spread illegal employment. Children 12 to 16 years are 
working 7 days or nights a week and as long as 60 hours 
a week while trying to continue their studies. Bowling 
alleys, restaurants and theatres are the worst offenders. “For 
example, two 14 year old boys are working as countermen 
in a quick lunch room until 12 
o'clock every night — and an- 
other boy is employed on an 
11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift, going 
directly to high school where 
he passes most of the day in 
sleepy silence.’’ — Rockville 
Leader, November 26, 1942. 

* * * 


Twelve year old girls are 
working long hours in com- 
mercial establishments and 
other girls are lying successfully 
about their ages to get jobs, 
Robert Mulford, Director of 
the S. P. C. C., testified at a 
Board of Social Welfare in- 
quiry in Rochester. School offi- 
cials are complaining about 
working children falling asleep 
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child labor law: failure to ob- 
tain an employment certificate, 


Don't I get anything extra for hitting the pin boy? 


in classrooms.—New York Sun, 
December 9, 1942. 
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BASIC NATIONAL POLICY 


HE War Manpower Commission, on January 30th, is- 
| pone a statement on the employment of young workers. 
While recognizing that many young persons under 18 
years will be needed in the labor force, the Commission 
emphasizes the importance of safeguarding their physical 
and intellectual development. 


It points ‘out that “‘in most cases youth under 18 can © 


best contribute to the war program by continuing in school 
and, when their services are required, accepting vacation 
and part-time employment; . . . their services must be used 
in such ways as to bring about their maximum contribution 
to manpower needs consistent with the protection of their 
health and welfare and the fullest utilization and develop- 
ment of their aptitudes, abilities and interests.’ 


A summary of the ten items declared to be “basic National 
policy” follows: 


1. Existing school attendance and child labor standards 
should be preserved and enforced. 


2. No one under 14 years of age should be employed either 
full time or part time. 


3. Children of 14 and 15 should be employed only when 
older workers are not available and not in manufacturing or 
mining occupations. 


4, Youth under 18 should be employed only in non-hazardous 
work suited to their age and strength; they should be employed 
for not more than 8 hours a day or 6 days a week, except as 
deviations may be necessary in agricultural work, or as tempo- 
rary departures may be necessary to meet a special emergency ; 
they should receive the wage paid adult workers for similar job 
performance. 


5. Combined hours of school and work, at least for youth 
under 16 years, should not exceed 8 a day. 


6. School youth should not be employed during school hours, 
except when temporary emergency needs cannot be met in any 
other way and in such cases school programs should be so 
adjusted that educational progress is safeguarded. 


7. In cooperative arrangements between school authorities 
and war industries for the part-time employment of school youth, 
the employer should be responsible for the observance of these 
standards and the school authorities should be responsible for 
permitting children to take only jobs that will contribute to 
their educational welfare. 


8. When young people must be transported to and from 
work, safe means of transportation should be provided and the 





period of work and transportation should not exceed 10 hours 
a day. 


9. Where youth under 18 years are recruited in groups for 
agricultural work requiring them to live away from home, as- 
surances should be furnished in advance that suitable living 
conditions, health protection, supervision, etc., will be pro- 
vided ; youth under 16 should not be recruited for work requir- 
ing them to live away from home except in connection with 
programs of recognized youth serving agencies. 


10. Youth should not leave their place of residence in search 
of work elsewhere without having registered in the office of 
the U. S. Employment Service, presented evidence of parental 
consent, and been referred by such office to a specific job in a 
locality where there are suitable arrangements for housing. 


AGRICULTURAL PLANS — 1943 


i. experiences of 1942 suggest that farmers 
are not especially enthusiastic about urban boys and 
girls as workers, the present acute farm labor shortage will 
necessitate much more such help this summer. 

Many agencies, public and private, federal, state and 
local, taking into consideration the mistakes of last summer, 
are now working on plans for 1943. They aim to set up 
carefully supervised projects, which will be both useful to 
the farmers and satisfactory to the children. 

Three recent publications are of special value: 


Victory Farm Volunteers—outlines plans developed by 
the U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the establishment in every state of a program to 
stimulate the training and placement of high school youth 
on farms. Efforts will be made to coordinate local projects 
of youth serving agencies with the Victory Farm Volunteers. 
State and local educational agencies will work out the 
details of the program for their areas. 


Guides to Successful Employment of Non-Farm Y outh 
in Wartime Agriculture—prepared by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with other Federal agencies. These 
““guides’’ deal with selection and recruitment, supervision, 
living arrangements and sanitary facilities, working con- 
ditions—hours, wages, transportation and insurance—and 
also suggest the desirable division of responsibility between 
state and local communities and the role of private agencies 
interested in furthering agricultural programs. 


Farm Aides: A Guide for Group Leaders—prepared 
jointly by Camp Fire Girls, Girl Reserve Staff, Y.W.C.A., 
and Girl Scouts. It discusses what supervisors and group 
leaders of young farm workers need to know about farm 
skills, standards for farm work and living conditions, 
preparation for the job, and training resources. 


Another interesting project, though not self-supporting, 
is being developed by Associated Junior Work Camps. 
Camps for boys 1414 or over and girls 15 or over will be 
operated for eight weeks, the wages of the children will 
be applied to their expenses, and parents will pay $60. 
Each camp will have a director and four assistants. The 
number of hours of work will be limited and other vol- 
untary labor projects in- the community will be under- 
taken. Information can be secured from Ralph B. Dwinell, 
101 Barnett Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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AN ORGY OF LAWMAKING 


N the general welter this year, a few good bills have 
been brought forward. Notable among these is a stand- 
ard 16 year child labor law for Texas, which now has a 
15 year minimum with work at 12 years permitted in cases 
of economic need. Nebraska’s effort to include, under its 
14 year minimum, children who work in theatres, broad- 
casting studios, cafes and taverns, packing houses, beet 
fields and telegraph companies, has met with violent protest 
and, to nobody’s surprise, beet fields have been dropped 
from the list. 


A bill in California which seeks to extend the list of 
hazardous occupations, including work in bowling alleys 
and pool rooms, is balanced by one in Maryland which 
would, at the Commissioner of Labor’s discretion, relax the 
16 year minimum for work on power driven machinery. 
In West Virginia, it is proposed that children under 16, 
with the consent of their parents and of school officials, be 
permitted, for the duration, to work at hazardous occupa- 
tions, but be excluded from beer parlors. 

Tennessee’s bill to raise the minimum age of under- 
ground workers in mines and quarries from 16 to 18 years 
passed both houses. A bill in Indiana makes it a misde- 
meanor to refuse payment to newsboys under 18 years. 
California has a number of street trades bills, both good 
and bad, which will probably end in a stalemate. 

Constructive school attendance measures have been intro- 
duced in Georgia and the Carolinas. In the two latter states 
the proposed nine month term could be suspended, if nec- 
essary for work in agriculture. 

Various methods have been suggested for utilizing the 
labor of school children so as to counteract our manpower 
shortage. Maryland and Utah are considering emergency 
reduction of their nine month school term. Two bills in 
Ohio, one of which has already passed the House, permit 
a 6 day school week and a 30 week term. Similarly in 
New York and West Virginia bills have been introduced 
to permit Saturday school classes, while in Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island proposed legislation would empower 
local authorities to close the schools and release students 
for farm work at their discretion. 

Two extensions of the Young-Milmoe Act have been 
before the New York legislature, one of which would release 
pupils 14 years and over for planting or harvesting work 
for not over 30 days in the school year, as the present law 
does. The other would, in addition, permit the release of 
young people 16 years or above for 15 days to work in 
canneries. Included in the budget is a $100,000 appropria- 
tion to provide for the recruitment, supervision, transporta- 
tion and insurance coverage of children of school age work- 
ing in agriculture. Still another New York bill, which ap- 
parently is receiving scant support, would permit a 60 day 
release of pupils 12 years old and over for agriculture and 

“any other work for which they are considered suitable in 
offices or plants connected with the war effort.” 

In all the states there are many bills aimed at the relaxa- 
tion of wages and hours. It is not surprising that many of 
the so-called breakdown bills prove to be relaxations for 
the 16 and 17 year group, which are perhaps inevitably 
attendant upon the entry of 18 year old young men into 
the armed forces. Others seek to remove necessary restric- 








tions upon the employment of children over 14 and occa- 
sionally even under that age. Massachusetts, for example, 
has two bills which would permit minors of 16 and 17 
to operate motor vehicles. 

The bowling alley bills are especially pernicious. To date 
there are such bills in nine states, ranging from blanket 
permission for boys of 14 to work as pin boys to an ex- 
tension of night work—usually until midnight. Indiana’s 
bill, which has just passed the Senate, retains a 16 year 
minimum age but permits work seven days a week, with a 
blanket relaxation of the night work restriction. Bowling 
alleys are covered by Connecticut’s ‘Limited Employment 
of Minors” bill. If passed, it will permit for the duration 
“light” employment for minors of 15 or over in a great 
number of intra-state jobs, including work as pin-setters, 
ushers, ticket takers and messengers. 

A bill in Massachusetts would legalize work until mid- 
night for boys of 15 and over in amusement parks and 
beach resorts. One in Wisconsin would permit boys of 11 
and over to engage in street trades for the duration and 
would suspend the night law for street trades for boys of 15. 

California’s Assembly is faced with three particularly 
dangerous pieces of breakdown legislation. The Potter bill 
would remove all night work restrictions for minors of 16 
and over, and would allow a 10-hour day and 54-hour 
week. The Stream bill seeks to legalize vacation work with- 
out permits and to allow all other permits to be issued by 
the governing boards of school districts instead of by super- 
intendents—in other words, by interested local farmers. 
This bill also authorizes employment certificates to minors 
of any age (instead of to minors of 15 years who have 
completed the seventh grade), excusing them from full 
time day school attendance and permitting 8 hours a day 
including time spent in school. The Hastain, Bashore, 


. Lowery bill provides that minors over 12 years, who have 


completed the eighth grade, may receive permits for ‘‘any 
work essential to or connected with the war effort,” unless 
it is covered by the hazardous occupations law. If passed, 
the bill would enable superintendents of schools to declare 
special vacations for supervised work on any crop harvest 
and would wipe out practically all provision for reports, 
continuation schools and penalties. 

Unwise bills can be defeated by prompt and vigorous 
action. Less easily contested are the host of emergency ex- 
ecutive orders often adopted without public hearing or any 
real consideration — especially those relaxing hours and 
night work for minors over 16. Because of such orders it is 
practically impossible to know exactly what the laws of all 
states are, now or for the duration. 


CHILD LABOR TO BE CONSIDERED 


HILD Labor will be discussed at two meetings held 
in connection with the New York Regional Meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie will speak on ‘The Employment 
of Minors in Wartime’ at a regular Conference session on 
March 12th in the Manhattan Room of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at 9 a.m. 

The Child Labor Committee will hold a meeting March 
9th to consider ‘“The Employment of School Age Children 
in Wartime Agriculture.” Arthur Root, Executive Officer 
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of the Volunteer Land Corps, and William N. Martin, of 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania, who was associated with one of 
the most successful work camps conducted last summer, 
will be the speakers. This meeting will be held in the 
New Yorker Hotel, Parlor A, at 2 o’clock. Admission tickets 
for this meeting are available for those who will not be 
registering for attendance at regular Conference sessions. 

The Committee will have an exhibit booth and informa- 
tion service on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania from March 8th through March 12th. 


HAVE YOU READ 


Forty YEARS 1902-1942: THE WORK OF THE NEw YORK 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. By Fred S. Hall. The New 
York Child Labor Committee. 1943. 


Forty years may be a short time in historical perspective but 
the four decades from 1902 to 1942 were a revolutionary 
period in child labor legislation in New York State. 

At the beginning of the century, when the New York 
Child Labor Committee was organized, children of 14 years 
could legally be employed in factories and stores, and many 
of 12 years, by presenting false affidavits of age, were also 
full time wage earners. In 1942, when the Committee sus- 
pended its activities, no child under 16 years could be 
employed during school hours. 

The change in basic standards tells only half the story. 
Perhaps the outstanding contribution of the New York 
Child Labor Committee’s leadership was its pioneer work 
in administrative and enforcement procedures. The Com- 
mittee was never satisfied with enacting a standard into law. 
It insisted upon enforceable—and enforced—statutes. 

In describing the work of the New York Child Labor 
Committee, of which his brother was Executive Secretary 
from 1905 until his death in 1941, Mr. Hall has given us 
an extremely interesting account of the development of 
child labor thought in this country. New York has fre- 
quently been a leader in child labor legislation and the 


successive steps taken, the reasons for them, and the diff-. 


culties encountered in promoting new standards and new 
methods of administration have significance for anyone 
active in the field of social legislation. 

This book is not to be sold. The New York Child Labor 
Committee wishes agencies and individuals with a special 
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interest in this field to have copies. It has arranged for 
requests to be handled by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

ih gic a 

OH, EMERGENCY, SPARE THAT CHILD, is a striking ar- 
ticle by Edna M. Purtell, in the January issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Connecticut Employment Security Division 
of the U. S. Employment Service. 

Based on a questionnaire survey of part-time work by 
students in junior and senior high schools of four Connec- 
ticut cities, it reveals that 4,748 of the 17,295 enrollees 
were employed outside of school hours, exclusive of those 
in domestic service, agriculture and street trades. More 
than 1,000 were children under 16 years, illegally em- 
ployed, working late at night in bowling alleys, theatres, 
and quick-lunch restaurants. Older students were attempt- 
ing to combine regular high school programs with full-time 
employment in war industries, often on a night shift. 


“Eventually,” says Miss Purtell, “finding both loads too 
heavy to carry and with the thrill of a weekly pay envelope 
still fresh, they drop school. In a month, a year, two years, 
these boys will be called upon to man our ships, our air- 
planes, to keep the enemy at bay in the merciless heat and 
frozen wastes of strange lands. Is this how we are prepar- 
ing them? So prevalent is student employment that plans 
for pre-induction training had to be abandoned in many 
schools. The boys did not have the time or were too tired.” 

Conditions revealed in this survey are prevalent through- 
out the country. We can ask, as does Miss Purtell: 

“Does the morale of the war worker call for the exploita- 
tion of 12, 13 and 14 year old youngsters in bowling alleys, 
restaurants, theatres and other places of amusement? What 
about the morale of our future citizens? What about educa- 
tion? What about these young toilers whose faculties are 


‘too dulled with fatigue to absorb their studies? When the 


conflict is over and our manpower does return what will 
be the fate of these 16 and 17 year old boys and girls who 
so blithely leave the classroom behind for the factory bench 
and a weekly wage which spells release from adult guid- 
ance and restraint? Will they be content to pick up the 
broken threads of school and home life? How will they 
meet the challenge of a disorganized world reaching out 
for sane, intelligent, enlightened leadership?” 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Tenclose §.............s0006 i sciiciceadineod copies of 
Child Manpower—1943 at 10 cents each. 
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